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THE INDIAN NAVEL CORD. 

The disposal of the navel cord among Indian tribes is always a 
matter of considerable attention. Among the Cherokees the cord, 
if of a girl infant, is buried under the corn mortar in order that the 
girl may grow up to be a good bread-maker. In the case of a boy 
baby, it is hung up in a tree in the woods in order that he may be a 
hunter. Among the Kiowas the navel cord of a girl baby is sewn up 
in a small beaded pouch of diamond shape, called pepot, "navel," 
which is worn at the child's belt as she grows to womanhood. When 
at any time the mother consents to sell the belt with the appended 
pouch, the pouch is cut open and the cord carefully extracted before 
the trade is consummated. Should the child die, the pouch with 
cord inclosed is fastened to a stick set up over the grave, as the writer 
has himself observed. Cheyenne girls wear a similar pouch, which 
is called by the same name as among the Kiowas, indicating the 
former existence of the same custom, unless it be merely a borrowed 
ornamentation. At the present day, however, among the Cheyennes, 
the cord is wrapped up and carefully laid away in a box or bag with 
clothes and trinkets, and it is the Cheyenne belief that the child will 
be constantly prying about and pulling things to pieces until it finds 
the package with the cord, after which it is satisfied and ceases to be 
meddlesome. It is a common remark with Cheyenne women when 
they see an infant throwing the contents of a bag in every direction, 
" She is hunting for the navel cord." Should the child grasp the 
package first with the right hand, it will be right-handed, if other- 
wise, left-handed. 

James Mooney. 



